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Finding a New Way for Cooperation 


freedom of the Negroes. Thus 
had come to pass the second 
revolution in the history of the 


T HE Civil War ended with the 


OSCAR J. DUNN 


United States. The defeated leaders 
of the Confederacy saw that this 
country had entered upon a new 
era. Voicing the sentiment of the 
most prominent of this class, Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee said that slavery 
was dead and that the only thing 
to do was to join with the forces 
in control to work out the future 
under the changed. conditions. 

A few days thereafter the Gen- 
eral had an opportunity to meet this 
test. A Negro, thinking that his new 
freedom meant to have all things 
which had been denied him, rushed 
unto the altar of one of the aristo- 
cratic churches in which Negroes had 
formerly been restricted to the gal- 
lery. There he bowed to pray. The 
people were so disturbed at such “au- 
dacity” that they knew not what to 
do except to throw him out of the 
building; but General Lee broke the 
spell by going to the altar to kneel 
and pray with the freedman. 


General Wade Hampton in South: 


Carolina showed the same spirit in 
another way. When it was known 
that emancipation was a reality he 


called his slaves in and instructed 
them the best he could on the mean- 
ing of the new order and the re- 
sponsibilities which it brought. He 
gave them a great assurance in his 
significant words, saying: “When 
slaves you were true to me; and now 
that you are free I will be true to 
you.” 

How simple would have been the 
task of interracial cooperation if all 
men of both races had followed the 
example of these distinguished lead- 
ers of the South. They represented 
the best in the Confederacy, but 
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there were others who represented 
the worst and had a different atti- 
tude toward the new order. When 
these rash fellows came into con- 
tact with Yankees and Negroes 
whom they considered aggressive or 
insolent trouble followed from trifles 
which would not have caused dif- 
ferences among reasoning people. 

A few days after emancipation a 
freedman going from Buckingham 
into Fluvanna County, Virginia, went 
singing: 

“QO Freedom! O Freedom! 
O Freedom, over me, over me! 

Before I’d be a slave, 

I'd be buried in my grave 
And go home to my Lord, and be 

free!” 


Suddenly he was interrupted in 
the middle of a stanza by an en- 
raged planter who threw a revolver 
in his face, saying: 

“Shut up! If you sing another 
word of that I will shoot you dead!” 

The former masters and the for- 
mer slaves, as a rule, were far apart. 
While the freedmen were determined 
to enjoy their new liberty in its full- 
ness, the planters, bitter because of 
the changed condition, did not in- 
tend to have any such rejoicing. They 
were determined to curtail this new 
liberty as much as possible. The 
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Negroes, the aggrieved classes be- 
lieved, although declared free, should 
be submissive to their former rulers; 
and if the freedmen did not conduct 
themselves accordingly it was the in- 
dispensable duty of the planters to 
show them a subordinate place and 
keep them in it. 

The unenlightened of the ruling 
class in the South lacked vision. 
They saw only the present. If they 
had looked into the past, they could 
have understood that the Negro was 
not responsible for his enslavement 
in America and that the Negro, of 
himself, had not set the race free. 


_ Slavery had reached its end because 


the world had outgrown such a back- 
ward system. If these men could 
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have looked to the future, they would 
have seen the possibility of the Ne- 
groes as an enlightened agricultural 
and industrial class to place this 
country in the front rank of the most 
progressive nations of the world. And 
instead of abusing and oppressing 
the freedmen they would have pre- 
pared them to embrace the opportu- 
nities before them. 

Yet the Negro was not the only 
irritating factor. The Yankee sol- 
dier left in the South or sent there 
to maintain order enraged the people 
as one does a bull with a red flag. 
They resented military rule and the 
work of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
which interfered daily with local 
matters in order to protect the 
freedmen. Some who could not 
easily take their spite out on the 
armed Yankees belabored their 
wards, the Negroes. Almost any- 
thing a Negro might do in such an 
atmosphere was considered insolence 
or crime, and he was dealt with ac- 
cordingly. 

Some Negroes had willingly wan- 
dered away from the plantations to 
show that they were free, but when 
they found themselves in need they 
settled down wherever they could 
and went to work. It is not true 
that large numbers of the freedmen 
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thus roamed over the country. Most 
of them remained where they were 
and worked for wages or for a share 
of the crop which they produced. 
Yet some planters wanted to get rid 
of the Negroes altogether. 


THADDEUS STEVENS 


There were those who invited 
whites from the North to come South 
to help develop the country. Immi- 
grants from Europe were urged to 
establish homes in the South. Some 
few whites came from both parts, 
but not a sufficient number to do the 
work required on the plantations. 
The former owners needed the help 
of freedmen and they finally settled 
down to work together for the com- 
mon good. At first they still dis- 
liked one another, and they do not 
love one another now as much as 
they should. 

A colored man born in Alabama 
relates one of the most terrible 
predicaments in which he has ever 
ever seen a human being. It was 
when as a little boy he and _ his 
mother with three other little chil- 
dren were actually driven away from 
the plantation where they had served 
throughout their lives. 

The mistress of the plantation, 
stirred up probably because of the 
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loss of her husband in the war, said 
abruptly to them: 

“Get out and leave here at once.” 

“Leave here?” the mother in- 
quired, “Where are we to go?” 

“I do not know, and I do not care. 
You must leave and immediately. I 
am willing to let you remain here 
for food and shelter, but I have no 
money to pay you, and if the Yan- 
kees find you staying here for your 
keep they will say that I am holding 
you in slavery. So get out.” 

And thus the poor freed woman 
went with her four little children 
wandering along the road side until 
an uncle happened to find them. On 
learning what the trouble was, he 
set out with them and spent the next 
few days going from one part of the 
county to another until they finally 
found a place where they could set- 
tle down and work for wages. 

Although outnumbered by ele- 
ments that could not be easily re- 
strained from oppressing the Negro, 
the thinking class of the South never 
approved such a policy. These of 
the liberal type included outstand- 
ing men like Ruffner in Virginia, 
Curry in Alabama, and General 
Longstreet in Louisiana. Because of 
being impoverished by the war they 
could not manifest in a material way 
what they might have done had they 
been in better circumstances. Here 
and there, however, were evidences 
of this unfailing interest, and im- 
proved interracial relations followed. 

A striking example of one of this 
aristocratic class who did what he 
could for the freedmen was Major 
Giles B. Cooke. During the war he 
had been a member of the staff of 
General Robert E. Lee. After the 
Civil War he interested himself very 
earnestly in the education of col- 
ored people and established for them 
the Saint Stephens School in Peters- 
burg. He traveled in this country 
and in England to raise funds for 
this institution. In this effort he 
had the assistance of the Rev. J. 8. 
Atwell, a rector of the Episcopal 
Church, who later served in Savan- 
nah, Georgia. Mr. W. M. Shields, 
the former principal of the Peabody 
High School in Petersburg and the 
late Dr. James 8. Russell of the St. 
Paul’s Industrial School of Lawrence- 
ville, Virginia, began their education 
at this institution under Major Giles 
B. Cooke. 


Emancipation in the 
District of Columbia 


The significance of the emancipa- 
tion of the Negroes in the District 
of Columbia does not rest in the 
number thereby obtaining freedom, 
but in the final working out of 
the pet scheme of Abraham Lincoln 
who was never an abolitionist or an 
advocate of instant emancipation. 
Throughout his career he had always 
contended that slavery was an evil, 
but his plan for getting rid of the 


system was by gradual and compen- 
sated emancipation. He thought this 
could be accomplished by 1900. When 
he beeame President, therefore, he 
submitted to the slave states, es- 
pecially those along the border, a 
plan for paying the owners a certain 
amount for their slaves. In order 
that the labor supply might not be 
upset these slaves were to be freed, 
not all at once, but so many each 
year, or at the time that they reached 
certain stipulated ages. 

Throughout the early years of the 
war Lincoln urged this especially 
upon Maryland and his native state, 
Kentucky. At one time he thought 
Delaware would accept this proposai 
for gradual and compensated eman- 
cipation. The scheme was never 
carried out, however, except in the 
District of Columbia by an act of 
Congress April 16, 1862. 


Birthdays 


It is difficult to figure out accu- 
rately the birthdays of a number of 
prominent men. Frederick Douglass 
did not know when he was born, but 
since he desired to be remembered 
with a celebration he selected Val- 
entine’s Day, the 14th of February, 
as his birthday. The same was true 
of Booker T. Washington. His be- 
ginning was obscure, and the record 
of births of Negroes was not accu- 
rately kept in most parts prior to 
the Civil War. Some writers have 
figured out, however, that Booker T. 
Washington was born on the 18th of 
April. Tuskegee Institute has settled 
upon its Founder’s Day, the 5th of 
April, as the birthday of Booker T. 
Washington. Since no one knows ex- 
act when he was born, it is prob- 
ably better to accept the selection of 
that institution as the date when he 
should be especially remembered. 

In a case like this, however, great 
regard should be had for the truth. 
Children should know that these are 
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not exactly facts, but merely some- 
thing worked out for convenience be- 
cause of the necessity for paying trib- 
ute to distinguished men. History is 


B. K. BRUCE 


truth, and truth should always be 
distinguished from fiction. 


Negro History Week 
a Great Success 


More people took part in the cele- 
bration of Negro History Week this 
year than ever before in the history 
of the effort. The number of white 
people who became thus interested 
was doubled or probably tripled. 

Many schools and groups of citi- 
zens organized for this observance 
followed the well-known custom of 
having speakers appear before them 
to set forth to the public facts not 
generally known. It is encouraging 
to hear, however, that in most schools 
in which Negro History is now being 
taught the children themselves were 
the speakers. These young people 
have thus assumed leadership in a 
field where the adults have generally 
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Rebuilding the Waste Places after War 


independent nation failed with 
the surrender of Lee to Grant 
on April 9, 1865, and that of Johnson 
to Sherman seventeen days later. The 
Emancipation Proclamation issued by 


Tis effort to make the South an 
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Lincoln January 1, 1863, had freed 
the slaves in those parts of the coun- 
try engaged in war against the Union. 
The Thirteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, 
which was ratified by two-thirds of 
the states by December, 1865, made 
the slaves free in all parts of the 
country. 

When it became known that the 
Negroes would be free many ques- 
tions were raised about them. Would 
the Negroes work for a living? Could 
they be employed as wage earners 
were elsewhere? Would their former 
masters deal with them as employ- 
ers elsewhere did with their labor- 
ers? Believing that the freedmen 
had to be forced to work, the former 
rulers of the slave states reorganized 
the state governments in 1865 very 
much as they were in 1860 when 
slavery was legal. They passed laws 
which declared as vagrants all per- 
sons unwilling to settle down and 
work for such wages as were offered. 
The vagrants were to be arrested, 
convicted, and sentenced to do hard 
work as directed by the local officers 
in charge. In some states where 
these vagrancy laws were very harsh 
the vagrants could be made to wear 
a ball and chain, to live on a secant 
food, sometimes on merely bread and 
water. 

In enforcing such measures many 
conflicts broke out where the Negroes 
refused to be thus controlled. There 
spread abroad, then, rumors that 
planters were reenslaving the Ne- 
groes. In the most backward parts 
such was the intention, but as a ma- 
jority the former rulers of the South 


were not so reactionary. They in- 
tended, however, to grant the freed- 
men only the status which the free 
Negroes had before the Civil War. 
The freedmen had to marry accord- 
ing to law and only within their race, 
they could own and sell property, 
work at various occupations, and en- 
gage in trade, but they were not to 
vote, hold office, serve on juries or 
enter the militia. The Negroes were 
to be “free men” but not citizens. 
Negroes, of course, resented these 
distinctions, for as they gradually 
learned the meaning of the victory 
of the Union armies they felt that 
every thing was to be theirs since the 
“bottom rail was at last on top.” To 
put their freedom to test, then, a 
considerable number of Negroes, al- 
though they did not know where they 
were going, left the plantations where 


men, providing them with food and 
clothing, opening special schools for 
their education, and interceding for 
them in the courts. 

President Andrew Johnson who 
succeeded Lincoln when the latter 
died April 14, 1865, of the bullet fired 
into his brains by John Wilkes Booth, 
did not agree with Congress; but that 
body passed the Freedmen’s Bureau 
Act and other such measures over his 
veto. President Johnson felt that a 
larger number of the former seceding 
statesmen should be pardoned for 
their rising against the Union. He 
believed also that the stat2 govern- 
ments set up by these leaders in the 
South immediately after the war 
ceased should be recognized and given 
their seats in Congress. Johnson was 
tactless and Thaddeus Stevens who 
led Congress against him was hard 
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they had served as slaves. Other 
Negroes had to leave their former 
owners’ homes, for various reasons. 
Even before the war ceased some 
planters fled farther into the South 
on the approach of Union armies and 
thus left their slaves to wander at 
will. In some cases the whites could 
not hire the freedmen, for the plan- 
tation system in many parts had 
broken down and the Negroes were 
not needed any longer. In other 
places the former owners would have 
been willing to keep them for what 
service they might render in return 
for food and shelter, but if it were 
learned that they were not being paid 
actual wages, which some impover- 
ished planters did not have to give, 
they were in danger of being pun- 
ished for reenslaving the Negroes. 
The Freedmen’s Bureau had been es- 
tablished to look into such matters 
even before the war ended. To safe- 
guard the rights of freedmen the 
Bureau was reorganized after the 
Civil War with increased powers such 
as relieving distress among the freed- 
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and bitter toward the defeated seces- 
sionists. Congress and the President 
drifted so far apart that when he 
tried to remove Stanton, the Secre- 
tary of War, in violation of the Ten- 
ure of Office Act, Congress tried to 
get rid of the President by impeach- 
ment. The effort failed because it 
fell one short of the required two- 
thirds vote of the Senate to convict 
the chief executive. 

Congress, however, passed over the 
veto of the President the measures 
which that body considered necessary 
to restore the states. A Civil Rights 
bill, sponsored by Charles Sumner, 
was passed to establish the equality 
of the races by putting the freedmen 
under the protection of the Federal 
Government. Then followed the Four- 
teenth Amendment which undertook 
to make the Civil Rights law a part 
of the United States Constitution 
and to reduce the representation in 
Congress in proportion to the num- 
ber of freedmen denied the right to 
vote. Contending that the former 
rulers in the old South were still 


rebellious and intended to reenslave 
the freedmen, Congress provided for 
dividing the South into five districts 
and bringing it under military con- 
trol. The officer in charge of each 
district was not only to keep order 
but to supervise the calling of a con- 
vention in his respective state to 
adopt a constitution granting suffrage 
to whites and blacks alike and to 
atify the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Representatives and Senators elected 
by such citizens participating could 
be admitted to Congress. Tennessee 
which had hardly got out of the 
Union was admitted soon after the war 
ceased. North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas were readmitted in 1868. 
Mississippi soon followed. Virginia, 
Georgia, and Texas, maneuvering for 
more favorable terms for the disfran- 
chised element, delayed and came in 
later without giving the Negro much 
recognition. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was ratified on July 28, 1868, 
however, and on March 30, 1870, was 
ratified the Fifteenth Amendment. 
This measure declared: “The right of 
citizens of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged on ac- 
count of color, or previous condition 
of servitude.” 

These measures made it possible 
for the Negro to participate in gov- 
ernment as a full-fledged citizen. 
Hoping that they might be wisely led 
in such matters, Sumner and Stevens 
called to Washington certain out- 
standing Negroes from the South and 
advised them to choose for their 
leaders the aristocratic planters. The 
Negroes, heeding that counsel, ap- 
proached the planter class on this 
proposition in many parts; but the 
whites, as a large majority, resenting 
the suggestion thus to be on a level 
with these former slaves, would not 
cooperate. With the Negroes how- 
ever cooperated temporarily a few 
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distinguished whites like John Minor 
Botts in Virginia, Judge Niles in 
Mississippi, and Ex-Governors Orr 
in South Carolina, Parsons in Ala- 
bama, Reynolds in Texas and Brown 
in Georgia. The Negro vote as a 
large majority, however, had to rely 
on the leadership of Northern adven- 
turers referred to as “carpet-bag- 
gers,” and on poor whites of the 
South who had not figured in politics 
before the Civil War but now thought 
they saw an opportunity in coopera- 
tion. The aristocratic element of the 
South expressed their contempt for 
these poor whites by branding them 
as “scallawags.” 

Some of these leaders of the Negro 
voters were honest men, and some 
were not. Some of them rendered 
unselfish service to these states and 
others proceeded by methods of cor- 
ruption. The states were already 
poor as a result of the sectional con- 
flict, and those taking charge in sev- 
eral states piled up enormous appro- 
priations by which some of those 
participating personally profited. Yet 
they were like unprincipled men in 
control of states in the East and 


tty. 
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West where there were greater frauds 
than those in the South. The “Credit 
Mobilier,” the “Whisky Ring,” the 
“Tweed Ring” and the “Star Route 
Frauds” showed much wider corrup- 
tion. Investigation shows, moreover, 
that whites rather than Negroes prof- 
ited by these sums squandered in the 
South. 

Negroes, as a rule, were neither 
elected nor appointed to administra- 
tive offices in which much corruption 
was possible. In two outstanding 
cases they showed a good record. In 
South Carolina where F. L. Cardozo 
served as State Treasurer he was in- 
vestigated; and no shortage of funds 
could be shown, although he had per- 
mitted the diversion of a part of a 
fund from one state purpose to an- 
other state purpose without showing 
any criminal intent. In Lousiana 
where Antoine Dubuclet served still 
longer as State Treasurer he was in- 


vestigated also, but the committee of 
inquiry with the late United States 
Chief Justice E. D. White, as chair- 
man, had to report that his accounts 
showed no irregularities. 

Most of what is said about the re- 
construction shows feeling rather 
than the truth. There was no such 
thing as Negro rule during those 
trying days. Negro officers as a ma- 
jority never at any time controlled 
all the branches of government in 
any state. The Negroes held both 
local and state offices, but most of 
such positions remained under the 
control of the whites. Only twenty- 
three Negroes served in Congress 
from 1868 to 1895. The Negroes 
had political equality in the South- 
ern States only a few years, and with 
some exceptions their tenure in Con- 
gress was very short. Hiram Revels, 
of Mississippi, completed an un- 
expired term in the Senate, and B. 
K. Bruce served there six years. John 
M. Langston, the Negro member 
from Virginia, served in the House 
one term. From North Carolina 
there were sent to the House of Rep- 


resentatives John A. Hyman for one 
term and James E. O’Hara, H. P. 
Cheatham and George H. White for 
two terms each. Jefferson F. Long 
represented a district of Georgia a 
part of a term. Josiah T. Walls of 
Florida served in the House two 
terms. Alabama elected to Congress 
Jere Haralson, Benjamin 8S. Turner 
and James T. Rapier, who served 
one term each. Louisiana sent 
Charles E. Nash for one term, and 
Mississippi, John R. Lynch for two. 
South Carolina had the largest num- 
ber of Negro representatives in the 
House. Joseph H. Rainey of that 
commonwealth sat in Congress five 
terms; Richard H. Cain, two; Rob- 
ert C. DeLarge, one; Alonzo J. Ran- 
sier, one; Robert B. Elliott, two; 
Robert Smalls, five; Thomas E. 
Miller, one; and Geo. W. Murray, 
two. J. W. Menard, of Louisiana, 
was not recognized. At one time all 
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the Representatives of South Caro- 
lina were Negroes. Pinchback, who 
like Osear J. Dunn, had been honored 
as Lieutenant Governor of Louisiana, 
was elected to the United States Sen- 
ate, but he was not seated. R. H. 
Gleaves and A. J. Ransier served at 
different times in the position of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in South Carolina. 
H. E. Hayne served there as Secre- 
tary of State. 

It is a mistake to refer to the Ne- 
groes as being so ignorant that they 
knew not what they were doing. 
Those elevated to office were about 
as well educated as other officehold- 
ers of that day. The poor whites in 
the country were about as ignorant 
as the Negroes, and much more so 
than the free Negroes who had prof- 
ited by close contact with the aristo- 
cratic whites as their mechanics and 
artisans. By 1870 when the Negroes 
began to participate in government 
their schools had done good work in 
reducing their illiteracy to 79 per 
cent and they rapidly acquired 
knowledge during the years that fol- 
lowed, White school officers reported 


JEFFERSON F. LONG 
that Negroes were more eager than 
the whites to obtain education. 

The test of the Negroes’ capacity 
for taking part in the government is 
the record which they made in office. 
There were some who voted for un- 
just laws proposed by corrupt lead- 
ers, but a larger number of the Negro 
participants in government had favor- 
able laws passed. These Negroes 
established the right of all men to 
vote, and they based representation 
in the state legislatures on population 
rather than property. To these Ne- 
groes belong the credit for establish- 
ing in the South the first public school 
system that section ever had. They 
brought about a social reform by abol- 
ishing the whipping post, the brand- 
ing irons, and stocks. They en- 
deavored also to get rid of the 
monopoly of land and to establish 
old age pensions. 

These measures show that among 
the so-called ignorant Negroes there 
were more ideas of progress than are 
found even today in some parts of 
the country. Many citizens still ob- 
ject to taking such steps forward. 
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Persons and Achievements To Be Remembered in April 


FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


Francis WILuiAMs was the scion of 
a very prominent family in Jamaica. 
His father, John Williams, was free 


JOHN B. O’NEALL 


as early as 1780 and had attained 
the rank among those persons against 
whom the testimony of slaves was 
forbidden. Rising gradually on the 
social ladder, other members of his 
family obtained the same privilege. 
This means that in the caste system 
of Jamaica at that time the Wil- 
liams family had risen to the level 
of the whites and were respected 
nominally at least as their equals. 
From this family, then, the Duke 
of Montague selected the son named 
Francis. This aristocrat had some 
doubts about the mental capacity of 
Negroes and decided to use this 
young man to test the theories about 
the capability of the race. At first 
Francis was instructed in an elemen- 
tary school in Jamaica and then in 
an English grammar school where he 
was prepared for Cambridge Univer- 
sity. At that institution he made a 
creditable record and completed his 
education. He returned to Jamaica 
at some time between 1738 and 1748. 
The Duke of Montague next 
thought that he would advance this 
young man further by securing for 
him a seat in the Jamaica Council. 
This effort, however, was opposed by 
Governor Trelawny. He insisted that 
the admission of a black man to that 
body would cause restlessness among 
the slaves. It is not clear from the 
histories of the island whether the 
Governor was sincere in his fears or 
was biased. Some have said that it 
was a matter of fear, for he did later 
add a Negro company to the militia; 
but these soldiers were merely used 
to keep the slaves under control. 
Francis Williams thereafter de- 
voted his time to conducting a clas- 


sical school. In this work he was 
evidently successful, for he was wide- 
ly known as a schoolmaster. To 
show his knowledge of the classics 
during these years he devoted some 
time to poetry. The best evidence 
of this attainment rests on a well 
written poem in Latin which may be 
read today in Gardiner’s History of 
Jamaica. 

Francis Williams was not very pop- 
ular among his own people. Al- 
though he was not accepted by some 
of the whites, he became haughty 
and opinionated and treated his fel- 
low black men with contempt. They 
brought against him also the charge 
of being a racial toady. Be that as 
it may, Williams does deserve the 
credit of having convinced friends 
and enemies of the race that the 
Negro is endowed with the same ca- 
pacity as others, and he has the dis- 
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tinction of being the first member 
of his race in the Western Hem- 
isphere to obtain a college educa- 
tion. 


THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON 


Tuomas Fowett Buxton’ was 
born April 1, 1786. He was left father- 
less in 1792. The mother taught her 
children to follow in the footsteps 
of their father who abhorred slavery 
and the slave trade. The son first 
attended Dr. Burney’s school, but 
during those years he loved outdoor 
recreation rather than study. He 
changed later, however, and pre- 
pared for Dublin University under 
a tutor at Donnybrook. At Dub- 
lin he made such a record that he 
was elected to represent that insti- 
tution in Parliament. 

Buxton early became a Christian 
and showed interest in humanitarian 
movements. He loved nature and 
the children whom it nurtured. He 
visited prisons to relieve distress and 


to improve their discipline. He gave 
attention also to the plight of con- 
victs and the methods of transport- 
ing them to their exile in penal colo- 
nies. He soon questioned the Brit- 
ish Empire’s profession of trustee- 
ship and protection of weaker peo- 
ples brought under its sway. He took 
up the cause of the Hottentots and 
finally proposed the total abolition 
of slavery. Elected to Parliament, 
Buxton became a faithful co-worker 
in the anti-slavery cause and the 
successor of William Wilberforce. In 
the ranks of the abolitionist he fought 
until slavery was abolished in the 
British dominions in 1833. 

Buxton soon discovered, however, 
that the abolition act of 1833 did not 
solve the entire problem. The Abori- 
gines Protection Society, of which 
he became an important factor, 
thought in 1833 that it could then 
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rest on its oars; but the appren- 
ticeship system which followed the 
act of abolition continued the ills of 
slavery. The society had to call 
upon Buxton and all of its co-work- 
ers to organize again for further 
struggle against selfish planters. This 
effort they kept up until most of the 
abuses were removed, and appren- 
ticeship expired according to law five 
years after 1833. 

Yet even then there was much for 
Buxton and his co-workers to do. 
When the Negroes had been actually 
freed in body they were not free 
in the sense of enjoying the privi- 
leges of other subjects of the British 
Empire. In some parts they had no 
voice in the government. They could 
neither vote nor hold office. The re- 
moval of these disabilities engaged 
the attention of Buxton and the anti- 
slavery group. This proved to be a 
long struggle but he fought on. At 
the same time Buxton was contend- 
ing for justice to Indian coolie labor 


and for all other oppressed natives. 
He was especially concerned about 
their education. He hoped also to 
promote emancipation in other coun- 
tries by bringing the British Empire 
to the position of not importing 
goods produced by slave labor. In 
this way he worked throughout his 
active life whether in Parliament or 
out. He never gave up the struggle 
until death overtook him February 
9, 1845. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


THOMAS JEFFERSON was born April 
2, according to the Old Style Calen- 
dar, and April 13 according to the 
New Style. He died July 4, 1826. 
During his career he served as a 
“statesman, diplomat, author, scien- 
tist, architect, and an apostle of 
freedom and enlightenment.” Jeffer- 
son was born at Shadwell, Virginia, 
in what is now Albermarle County. 
His parents were Thomas Jefferson 
and Mary Branch of Welsh origin. 
He became one of the middle class 
planters of the upper country, or 
Piedmont section, just beyond the 
Tidewater line. The young man was 
educated at William and Mary Col- 
lege and prepared for the practice of 
law under George Wythe. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1767. To the 
practice of the profession in which 
he was successful he devoted most of 
his time until the American Revo- 
lution with the exception of serving 
as county lieutenant, surveyor, and 
as a member of the House of Bur- 
gesses. He married Martha Wayle= 
Skelton. 

In the House of Burgesses Jefferson 
espoused the cause led by Patrick 
Henry in speaking for the upper 
counties against the rich planters of 
the Tidewater section. Jefferson was 
never a forceful speaker, but he ren- 
dered valuable service on commit- 
tees and by expressing himself in 
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writing. Beeause of this ability he 
was chosen as the member of the 
committee to draw up an address to 
Dunmore rejecting Lord North’s con- 
ciliatory offer on the eve of the 
American Revolution. His views on 
the situation at that time were ex- 
pressed too in his Summary View of 
the Rights of British America. This 
paper took rank next to the Decla- 
ration of Independence as the great- 
est literary contribution to the move- 
ment for separation from the mother 
countrv. The Great Declaration Jef- 
ferson wrote expressing the 
thought of the resolution introduced 
in the Continental Congress by R. H. 
Lee that the colonies are and of 
right should be free and independent. 
In setting forth the reason for such 
action Jefferson wrote that “all men 
are created. free and equal and they 
are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights among 
which are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” In the term “all 
men” he included the Negro. 

From that day on Jefferson re- 
mained most of the time either in 
the service of his state or in that 
of the nation. He became the leader 
of the progressive group in Virginia 
when Patrick Henry was elected gov- 
ernor, and he succeeded Henry in 
that position. He went into retire- 
ment a short while and devoted him- 


self to scientific and literary mat- 
ters, but he reentered public life as 
refuge from the woe resulting from 
the loss of his wife. He became a 
delegate to the Continental Congress 
in 1783 and served on all its impor- 
tant committees. He drafted a re- 
port as the basis for the treaty of 
peace of 1783. One of his most im- 
portant services in this body was 
his connection with the draft of the 
Ordinance of 1787 which was based 
much upon what Jefferson had sug- 
gested in a draft in 1784. This meas- 
ure finally carried the provision that 
neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude except as punishment for crime 
should exist in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. 

Jefferson succeeded Franklin as 
minister to France and, although he 
was overshadowed there by the in- 
fluence of the latter, Jefferson ren- 
dered a distinguished service to his 
nation. Returning to America, he 
became Secretary of State under 
Washington. In the cabinet with 
Hamilton, Jefferson drifted toward 
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the more radical leadership against 
the conservatives, or Federalists, who 
believed in a strong Federal Gov- 
ernment. Jefferson became vice presi- 
dent under John Adams in 1797 but 
by 1800 he was the logical choice 
of his own new party, the States’ 
Rights Republicans, who were ar- 
rayed against Adams and his sym- 
pathizers. Jefferson’s popularity had 
greatly increased by his writing in 
1798 the Kentucky Resolutions in 
which he contended that the Fed- 
eral Government was one of enu- 
merated powers and had no authority 
to pass and enforce such measures as 
the Alien and Sedition Laws. He 
was elected in a popular wave which 
demanded such a change that it was 
considered a revolution. 

As president of the United States, 
however, Jefferson became a great 
success by going contrary to the very 
theories which he had advanced. In 


order to keep the country out of war 
with a European power he exercised 
arbitrary powers to enforce embargo 
measures which undoubtedly 
strengthened the central government 
at the expense of the states. In the 
purchase of Louisiana he again ex- 
ercised unusual powers not only in 
the purchase itself but in dictating 
the government in his capacity as 
the chief executive of the nation. 
Jefferson retired from the presi- 
dency to devote his life to private 
matters, but he found time to ad- 
vance education and humanitarian 
movements. He failed to transform 
William and Mary College into the 
institution of learning he had long 
in mind, but he finally founded the 
University of Virginia. What he did 
for education he himself considered 
the crowning achievement of his life. 
In his retirement Jefferson did not 
lose interest in things of great im- 
portance. Being always hard-pressed 
for funds as a result of having neg- 
lected his own affairs for publie serv- 
ice, Jefferson did not rise to the level 
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of George Washington who at his 
death manumitted his slaves. 
Throughout his.career, however, Jef- 
ferson was consistent in contending 
that slavery was an evil. When the 
country was all but rent asunder by 
the fiery debate on the Missouri 
Compromise in 1820, Jefferson, at 
that time an old man, said it sound- 
ed to him like a fire alarm at mid- 
night. He said further, “I tremble 
for my country when I reflect that 
God is just.” 


JUDGE JOHN BELTON 
O’NEALL 


Jupce JoHN Betton O’NEALL was 
born on Bush River, Newberry Dis- 
trict, South Carolina. He was of 
Irish ancestry on both sides. He was 
precocious as a child and easily mas- 
tered Latin and Greek. He com- 
pleted his education at South Caro- 
lina College where he was graduated 
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in 1812. He entered the militia and 
reached the rank of major general 
by the time he was thirty. At 
twenty-three he was elected to the 
state legislature from Newberry Dis- 
trict. After being in and out of the 
legislature he was elected as circuit 
judge in 1828 and two years later to 
the South Carolina Court of Appeals. 
He lost his position by the abolition 
of his court in 1835 because he de- 
clared unconstitutional the test oath 
devised by the nullifiers. He was 
transferred, however, to the Court of 
Law Appeals where he remained until 
the end of his life December 27, 1863. 
He was opposed to both nullification 
and secession. 

He was a man of great strength of 
character. In many respects he was 
a reformer. Early in his youth he 
acquired an aversion to the liquor 
traffic. He abstained therefore from 
the use of both liquor and tobacco 
and advocated temperance reform. 
In 1841 he became president of the 
South Carolina Temperance Society 
and in 1852 was elected president of 
the Sons of Temperance of North 
America at its meeting in Richmond, 
Virginia. He delivered many ad- 
dresses on education. Although of 
Quaker ancestry, he became a mem- 
ber of the Baptist Church and 
served as president of the Newberry 
Bible Society, of the Bible Board of 
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the South Carolina Baptist Conven- 
tion, and of the State Baptist Con- 
vention. He was also interested in 
scientific agriculture and for many 
years was president of the Newberry 
Agricultural Society through which 
he proposed agrarian reforms. 

One of the reforms which he ad- 
vocated at meetings of the agricul- 
tural societies was the improvement 
of the labor supply of the South in 
order to lift it to the level of that in 
other parts. He was among those 
who believed that the Negroes should 
be enlightened. He had the vision 
of understanding that the South, re- 
lying upon Negro labor, could not 
compete with other sections if it kept 
that element ignorant. He advocated 
that the slaves should be taught at 
least to the extent of learning to read 
the Bible, for they should not be de- 
nied the benefits of the only revela- 
tion of God. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


Epwarp Everett Hate was born in 
Boston April 3, 1822 and died there 
June 10, 1909. His father Nathan 
Hale, was a nephew of Nathan Hale, 
the hero of the American Revolution. 
His mother, Sarah Preston Everett, 
was the sister of Edward Everett. 
Edward Everett Hale finished his 
preparation for Harvard at the Bos- 
ton Latin School at the age of thir- 
teen. He finished college in 1839. 
The next two years of his life he de- 
voted to teaching in the Boston Latin 
School. He devoted some of his time 
to newspaper writing and the study 
of theology. By 1842 he began to 
preach and in 1846 he was ordained 
to the Unitarian ministry of the 
Church of the Unity in Boston. 
There he served for the ensuing 
forty-three years. He was a typical 
Boston clergyman and a representa- 
tive New Englander. 

Hale became deeply interested in 
humanity and worked for the general 
betterment of human relationship. 
The cause of freedom appealed to 


him as irresistible. He early spoke 
out against slavery. He gave as- 
sistance to the New England Emi- 
grant Aid Company in trying to hold 
Kansas for freedom. When the Civil 
War came he drilled a rifle corps but 
remained at home. During the con- 
flict he was of much assistance to the 
Sanitary Commission. At the same 
time he made himself immortal in 
writing in 1863 one of the world’s 
best short. stories The Man Without 
a Country. He kept up his interest 
in humanity as evidenced by other 
writings such as Ten Times One Is 
Ten and In His Name. In the latter 
he gave direction to the significant 
Lend-a-Hand Movement. In this 
work was the great motto: “Look 
up and not down, look out and not 
in, lend a hand.” 


OSCAR De PRIEST 


JAMES MADISON BELL 


James Madison Bell belongs to the 
Negro pioneers in writing poetry 
bearing upon his race. In so doing 
he followed in the footsteps of Jupi- 
ter Hammon of New York, Phillis 
Wheatley in Boston, and of George 
Moses Horton in North Carolina. 
Bell was born in Gallipolis, Ohio, 
April 3, 1826, but in 1842 he removed 
from that city to Cincinnati where 
he became a plasterer. Availing 
himself of the special facilities pro- 
vided there for the education of Ne- 
groes, he acquired considerable learn- 
ing by studying at night. There also 
he became very much interested in 
the antislavery movement which had 
become one of significance after the 
days of the agitation at Lane Semi- 
nary some years earlier. 

Then followed in Cincinnati an in- 
creasing hostility to the free Negroes 
and fugitives coming from the South 
to settle on this border between free- 
dom and slavery. For this and other 
reasons Bell moved to Canada in 
1854 and remained there until 1860 
when he returned to the United 
States. In Canada he associated with 


the Negro leaders and helpful whites — 


who had been promoting settlements 
of free Negroes in Southern Ontario 
as an asylum from slavery in the 
United States. When John Brown 
appeared in Canada to work out his 
plans for freeing the slaves Bell 
aided him, although he did not par- 
ticipate in the raid in 1859. 

Bell moved from Canada to Cali- 
fornia in 1860; and, true to his in- 
clination, he took an active part 
there in the controversy with respect 
to the rights of the Negro. In 1865 
he came back to Ohio at Toledo. In 
that state he entered politics as a 
Republican. He attended the con- 
vention which nominated Grant for 
the presidency and made speeches 
during that campaign. His chief oc- 
cupation, however, was that of a 
speaker and a reader. In these ef- 
forts he showed considerable ability 
especially in reading his own poems. 

Bell wrote a number of works 
chiefly in verse form. His poems are 
long with simple couplets and qua- 
trains, and they rhyme fairly’ well. 
One critic says, however, that there 
is “neither grace nor suggestion of 
language in what he has written, al- 
though the thought is clear and vig- 
orous.” His poems are mainly horta- 
tory and denunciatory sometimes to 
the extent that in order to achieve 
this purpose “his language becomes 
violent and crude.” His important 
productions are the following: Apos- 
trophe to Time, Creation Light, The 
Black Man’s Wrongs, The Dawn of 
Freedom, The Day and the War, The 
Abolition of Slavery in the District 
of Columbia, The Progress of Lib- 
erty, The Death of Lincoln, The 
Future of America in the Unity of 
Races, Triumph of the Free, Liberty 
or Death, and Valedictory on Leav- 
ing San Francisco. 


THADDEUS STEVENS 


Thaddeus Stevens was born in Ver- 
mont April 4, 1792. He was a scion 
of poor English peasantry. He was 
educated at Caledonia Academy and 
at Dartmouth College. He removed 
to Pennsylvania in 1815 and taught 
in the York Academy. He read law 
and began to practice in 1816. He 
settled at Lancaster but later went to 
live in Gettysburg, although he moved 
back to Lancaster some years there- 
after. He entered politics as an Anti- 
Mason, later became a Whig, and 
finally joined the rising Republican 
party in which he became a great 
figure in Congress. 

To reach this position he had done 
great work in his state in fighting for 
clean government, free institutions, 
and education. He was the father of 
the public school system in Penn- 
sylvania, and the state recently so 
honored him in celebrating the cen- 
tennial of its public schools. When 
his constituents opposed education at 
public expense and called upon him 
not to make any such expensive 
provision Stevens ignored them, say- 
ing that if he had to choose between 
education and political ambition he 


would not hesitate to sacrifice the 
latter. 

Today, however, we know very 
little about Thaddeus Stevens ex- 
cept that he is religiously hated 
in the South because of what 
he did to safeguard the rights of 
the Negroes as citizens during the 
trying days of reconstruction. This 
is a racial attitude rather than 
that of the historian. However, 
there are writers styling themselves 
as historians while taking occasion to 
write of Stevens with bitterness. Ac- 
cording to such a point of view all 
the blessings and honors of the world 
should go to one people only, and 
others must be constrained to do 
their biddings. Thaddeus Stevens did 
not believe in any such philosophy. 
He fought for democracy. 

Those who malign Thaddeus Ste- 
vens do not give him credit for ad- 
vising the enfranchised Negroes to 
choose for the leaders in politics the 
enlightened and_ kindly disposed 
planters of the South. The Negroes 
were willing, but the planters re- 
fused. They bided their time when 
they would get rid of the Negroes 
altogether as they later succeeded in 
doing. While they were waiting for 
this, however, adventurers from the 
North stepped in and organized the 
freedmen politically against them. 
This led to the corruption and bit- 
terness which followed, and we are 
suffering from it even today. 

In carrying out his reconstruction 
policies Stevens made some mistakes, 
but he was sincere in trying to help 
humanity. Well might he say of his 
own career: 

“T have done what I deemed best 
for humanity. It is easy to protect 
the interests of the rich and power- 
ful. But it is a great labor to pro- 
tect the interests of the poor and 
downtrodden. It is the eternal labor 
of Sisyphus, forever to be renewed. 
I know how unprofitable is all such 
toil. But he who is earnest heeds 
not such things. It has not been 
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popular. But if there be anything 
for which I have entire indifference; 
perhaps I might say contempt, it is 
the publie opinion which is founded 
on popular clamor. 

“T see nothing in my political ca- 
reer, especially in my action with 
regard to human freedom which I 
wish to have changed or expurged. 
| believe that every man must finally 
answer for the deeds done in the 
body; and that patriotic deeds will 
be among the accounts. I desire to 
take to the Bar of that dread ac- 
count the record which I shall make 
on the question of human rights.” 


Negro History Week 
A Great Success 
(Continued from page 2) 


refused or failed to prepare them- 
selves to serve intelligently. 

At the Hoover School in Oakland, 
California, the progress of the Negro 
was presented effectively with slides 
telling dramatically the story of the 
race. Other schools of the area ob- 
served the days of the week in vari- 
ous Ways. 

The students of the Tuscaloosa 
County Training School, of North- 
port, Alabama, made considerable 
progress in collecting data on the 
Negroes in that community and based 
their exercises on the facts collected. 

Miss H. V. Grayson, a teacher of 
Allendale, South Carolina, interests 
her pupils in the study of the Negro 
by bringing before them daily arti- 
cles called “People of Achievement.” 
Each person thus treated is some one 
still active, and his sketch ends with 
the most important thing which he 
has recently done. 

In Mason City, lowa, both races 
joined in making an exhibit of Negro 
publications at the Publie Library 
and in discussing at various meetings 
the African background of the Negro, 
the bondage of the race, its emancipa- 
tion and its achievements. 

The Harper Library of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago featured on its bulle- 
tin board the literature for the cele- 
bration of Negro History Week and 
otherwise directed the attention of 
the public thereto. 

The Francis Junior High School, 
Washington, D. €., devoted the entire 
February issue of The Francis Mag- 
net to the celebration of Negro His- 
tory Week. The exercises outlined 
in this issue show a deep interest in 
the study of the Negro at that school. 

At the Cardozo High School in 


Washington was presented “Jungle 
Lore,” first reported as “Jungle Jus- 
tice.” This was a play based on 
African life, written and directed by 
Mrs. Louise J. Lovett with the as- 
sistance of Mrs. Helen T. Cohron in 
charge of the dance and with Mr. 
Felix Weir in charge of the music. 
The play was highly commendable 
and made such an impression on the 
school and the community that it had 
to be repeated four times. 

The students of Shaw Junior High 
School in Washington heard distin- 
guished speakers at the regular as- 
sembly periods throughout the Negro 
History Week. These speakers were 
Mr. Ralph E. Mizelle, Mr. William 
H. Hunt, Mr. Jefferson S. Coage, and 
Dr. Malaku E. Bayen. 

iaines Institute in Augusta, Geor- 
gia, reports “a most epochal celebra- 
tion of Negro History Week with 
fitting programs rendered each day at 
the chapel period.” Special mention 
was made of the distinguished Ne- 
groes who were born in Georgia. 

Principal T. R. Davis, of the Aus- 
tin High School, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
not only reports interesting exercises 
every day at his own school but men- 
tions also groups of white citizens and 
white high schools which rendered 
impressive programs with Negroes in- 
vited to participate. 

In New Orleans at the John W. 
Hoffman Junior High School players 
under the direction of Miss Gertrude 
Green presented “Out of the Dark” 
in a most impressive manner. The 
students felt highly elated over the 
results, and the people of the city 
shared their enthusiasm. 


Books 


Best Stories of Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar, edited by Benjamin Brawley, 
with an introduction bearing upon 
the life and career of the poet, came 
recently from the press of Dodd, 
Mead and Company. The work is 
a timely production, but it could have 
been improved considerably for use 
among children in the elementary 
schools if it had been well illustrated. 
Both the editor and the publisher 
should take this into consideration in 
connection with the second edition 
of this work which it will evidently 
reach if the public appreciates this 
book as it should. The price of the 
work is $2.50. 

The United States Department of 
the Interior has published through 
its National Park Service a well illus- 
trated book of 105 pages entitled 
Glimpses of Historical Areas East of 
the Mississippi River. The work will 
prove to be a valuable aid in teach- 
ing children both geography and his- 
tory. It facilitates the visualization 
of instruction with most striking pic- 
tures of battlefields and monuments 
dealing with both the American Rev- 
olution and the Civil War. 

The teachers and students of the 
Dunbar School in East St. Louis, 
Illinois, should be congratulated on 
their timely booklet entitled Your 
Dunbar aud Mine. The booklet gives 
the history of the school together with 
interesting sketches of Mr. Martin 
V. Lucas, the principal, and of out- 
standing members of the faculty who 
have efficiently served there during 
the last twenty years. The booklet 
is well illustrated. 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


Country Life Stories, by Elizabeth 
Perry Cannon, of the Department of 
Education of Spelman’ College, and 
Helen Adele Whiting, State Supervisor 
of Colored Elementary Education in 
Georgia (E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York City), is a timely work. 
This is the first effort by well-educated 
persons of the race to draw upon the 
environment of rural children of the 
Negro race in making their education 
realistic. The stories are well selected 
from the life of the rural community 
and are told in simple and interesting 
language. 

Such a result would be expected from 
these authors, who have had extensive 
training for this work and long experi- 
ence in carrying it out in the neglected 
parts of the country. The authors 
have kept in mind the conditions ob- 


taining in the Negro rural home and 
the problems of life facing every Negro. 
In this way they have endeavored to 
make the school “an integral part of 
the life of the community and a de- 
cided factor in the cultural advance of 
the community as a whole.” This book 
then is evidence of a new attitude. 
The value of the book is greatly en- 
hanced by twenty-nine full-page illus- 
trations. Ten of these are in four 
colors worked out by the Negro artist, 
Vernon Winslow, an instructor at Ten- 
nessee State College in Nashville. 
The illustrations as a whole are sym- 
bolic, showing some influence of 
African art but nevertheless in keeping 
with present-day standards and giving 
graphic representation of the central 
thought in each story. The book con- 
tains 95 pages and the price is 65 cents. 
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Questions on the 


March Issue 


1. Tell the story of “Boys, the Old 
Flag Never Touched the Ground.” 

2. What were the various ideas con- 
cerning the arming of Negroes as ex- 
pressed by Lincoln, Jefferson Davis and 
Robert E. Lee? 

3. Name the most important Negro 
regiments and their leaders. 

4, State some of the humiliating cir- 
cumstances the Negro soldier had to 
face. 

5. Summarize the favorable comments 
made concerning the Negro soldiers 
after they had demonstrated their valor. 

6. Point out as many cases as possible 
showing how involved the question of 
slavery became in all political activities 
from 1831 to 1861. 

7. What attitude toward the Negro 
was represented by the following: 
Abraham Lincoln, Daniel Webster, 
Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, Harriet 
B. Stowe, Chief Justice Taney, Hinton 
Rowan Helper, John Brown, Franklin 
Pierce, James Buchanan, Thaddeus 
Stevens, Charles Sumner and Horace 
Greeley? List them also according to 
their power to sway others into their 
channels of thinking. 

8. What prominent men favored com- 
promising on the slavery question and 
what others refused to take such a 
position? 


Find the errors in this para- 
graph and then correct the 
sentences: 


Menelik was a mulatto fellow, about 
27 years of age and distinguished him- 
self in history for being the first to bare 
his breast to the bullet and die for the 
liberty of his country which was Abys- 
sinia. Working with Menelik was El- 
Hadja Omar who endeavored to make 
himself respected since he was unsuc- 
cessful in war by teaching his people 
the principles of the Koran. Samori 
who was one of the subjected rulers had 
been a military strategist and even after 
his death his kingdom remained intact 
because he had left able men to reign 
after him. B. K. Bruce disclosed to 
the world what is now New Mexico 
and Arizona. Thomas Clarkson was 
the author of The Selling of Joseph, a 
book that justified slavery. Crispus At- 
tucks who was editor of the Summary 
once said, “ALL men, as they are the 
sons of Adam, are coheirs, and have 
equal right unto Liberty, and all other 
outward comforts of life.” Samuel 


Sewall and Estevanico Sewall, brothers, 
who through their power of oratory 
persuaded William Wilberforce to use 
his power in the French Parliament to 
eradicate slavery in the United States. 
(Hint—There are at least 17 errors.) 
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